
'I'd like to 
leave a legacy 
that I was 
a good 
historian as 
well as 
a good 
dramatist.' 

— at left with wife Elizabeth, 
son Sean and Bernice 
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times that he has been assembling on 
film, Stone is telling America to face 
up to some harsh realities instead of liv- 
ing in a world of beer * commercials, 
game shows and government lies. 

This is hardly what we expect from 
the folks who keep us entertained at the 
movies, which makes Stone’s Oscar- 
winning achievement as a director and 
screenwriter that much more remark- 
able. He- is an outsider working on the 
inside, a political left-winger making 
melodramas for the masses, a grunt 
who conquered Hollywood. 


to be another hopped-up ride across the 
dark frontier: a biography of Jim Mor- 
rison, the reptilian rocker from the ’60s 
who, like Sgt. Barnes, regularly courted 
death in his sex-powered songs and 
managed to find it at age 27 in a hotel 
bathtub in Paris. 

. Later this spring, Stone begins work 
on a film that will focus on his most 
ominous subject yet: the assassination of 
President Kennedy, who he believes 
was killed not by lone gunman Lee 
Harvey Oswald but by “the military- 
industrial complex,” which feared 


\ 


significant. threat to that structure.” 

The man drawn to these lurid pop- 
history tales is himself a contradictory 
character, half obsessive intellectual, 
half movie buff enamored of such es- 
capes from reality as Flashdance and Pret- 
ty Woman. A moody conversationalist 
who doesn’t always speak in a straight 
line, Stone appears to be both an anti- 
dote to Hollywood and an embodiment 
of it. What other director has made a 
horror movie starring Michael Caine 
(The Handy 1981) and also donated 
money to build a clinic in Vietnam? 

In the past 5 years, Stone has won 
the Academy Award , for best director 
twice (for Platoon and Born on the Fourth 
of July), and his movies have earned 
hundreds of millions of dollars. With 
luxurious houses in Los Angeles and 
Santa Barbara, Calif., plus an apartment 
in Palm Springs, at age 44 Stone already 
has eclipsed the affluence of his father, a 
New York stockbroker from whom he 
rebelled at age 19 by dropping out of 
Yale and enlisting in the infantry. 

Bom close to the Establishment and 
sent to prep school like George Bush, 
Stone tore up his ticket to privilege for a 
chance to fight, kill and die in Vietnam 
alongside teenagers from small towns 
who had never finished high school. 

Why he did this had something to 
do with personal demons, but he con- 
cedes it also had to do with the times — 
the wrenching social upheavals of the 
1960s that he is revisiting in The Doors. 

The era in which he came of age was 
“about experiencing everything,” 
Stone recalls during a conversation on 
the patio of his red-tile-roofed hacienda 
in the hills above Santa Barbara. “It 
wasn’t about limits and laws. It was 
about breaking through to the other 
side, to experience life fully, unlike our 
parents, who grew up in suits and ties, 
had strict moral codes, rigid social be- 
havior. We looked at our parents, and 
what did we see? We saw divorces and 
addictions, we saw Vietnam and we 
saw Kennedy being killed. 

“The social structure was shifting 
beneath us like an earthquake. And we 
had nothing to hang on to.” 

Some children of the ’60s look back 
on that time- with a mixture of fondness 
and chagrin. Many of them, now par- 
ents themselves, wince at the thought 
of the drugs they indulged in and the 
innocence they brought to the hard bat- 
tleground of politics. Not Stone. 

As his wife of 10 years, Elizabeth, 
putters in the kitchen, and their 6-year- 
old son, Sean, watches Saturday morn- 
ing cartoons in front of a big-screen 
television set, Stone looks profoundly 
puzzled at the idea that some people 
think the ’60s have been overrated. 



